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annot To Understand the Universe 

1S 11 

Sree O understand the universe! Though almost in- seven windows in the human face? Seven is a basic num- 
: offe 


audible amid thunder and small talk, that ancient 

rayer was omnipresent at the holiday meeting of the 

American Association for the Advancement of Science at 

let Vashington. It is not, to be sure, the American Associa- 

ainthe Mion for the Understanding of the Universe, or even the 

bumber derstanding of science. Hence the 1,783 papers that 

ere read were chiefly to stage the year’s exhibition of new 

acts. The plane quintic with five cusps was allowed ten 

ninutes, as was the effect of the nematode, Ascaridia Per- 

picillum, on the blood-sugar content of chickens. With an 

udience of the highest I. Q., assembled from afar, some 

wenty simultaneous performances were run off at more 

. han vaudeville speed and usually with less than vaude- 

ille participation by the audience. Fact strove with fact 

lor attention, but there were a few stellar acts in which 
cts did not count, and which aimed at understanding. 

To the theoretical physicist the process of understanding 

the logical reasoning by which the phenomena of nature 

nay be deduced as consequences of certain hypotheses which 
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“eT ¢ accepted without further inquiry. The physicist has 
crib- | ways been concerned with the phenomena and the mathe- 
= : hatician with reasoning. They have left the hypotheses to 
a of | MBhe philosopher and have usually forgotten their existence. 

| [elhus when Galileo discussed the possibility of an eighth 
— lanet Francesco Sizzi remonstrated, in all seriousness, that 


uch a thing was unthinkable. Were tisere not seven 
otal metals and only seven; had there not since before classical 
mes been seven days in the week; and were there not 





ber. ‘The structure of the universe, the harmony of the 
spheres would be ruined by the admission of an eighth. The 
reasonableness of the argument is obvious, once we grant 
that the criteria of reasonableness are not within the 
physicist’s ken. 

Nowadays comes the quantum theory, which is unrea- 
sonable on the basis of “classical electrodynamics,”—clas- 
sical, hence reasonable, as was the number seven. And so 
too, Einstein. “The most revolutionary aspect of Einstein’s 
gravitational theory,” says Professor W. F. G. Swann, of 
Yale, from whose paper this discussion is taken, “is its 
substitution of force action in opposition to kinetic reaction 
as a starting point in our thinking, the properties of a 
mathematical curve as a more fit thing in which to find a 
representation of nature’s laws. It is not a question of one 
method being right and the other wrong, but a clear realiza- 
tion that neither has any claim to ultimate fundamentality 
other than that which its simplicity implies.” The sun 
does not “attract” the earth perhaps, in spite of simplicity 
and reasonableness grown from long familiarity, but the 
earth takes its path because it is the simplest, space being 
of the shape it is. Take it or leave it, until the cosmic 
page finds the philosopher to tell you what, in the moun- 
tainous phrase, is reasonable in ultimate fundamentality. 

Take the ancient figure of a man going from A to E, as 
they say in mathematics. At B he encounters a crater 
within which, in the direct line of his travel, sits the house 
H. A rough-looking crater—so at B, on its edge, he begins 
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to travel sidewise, going partly round the crater, through F, 
emerging to level ground at D, on the edge of the crater 
just opposite his entering point; and on he goes to E. It’s 
all very reasonable when you know about the crater. Now 
suppose, says the professor of physics, that you are in an 
aeroplane and do not see the crater, never heard of such a 
thing. The simple path becomes a phenomenon, for in all 
reasonableness the man should go straight ahead through 
the house and on through D; that is, his path should be 
ABHDE instead of ABFDE. Understand it if you can. 
Obviously something repels him from the house. A man 
with a hose perhaps, who compels keeping a certain dis- 
tance. It is no longer simple but it is reasonable. You can 
calculate the size of the hose, the power behind it, the aim 
of the hoseman; and the hose assumes the aspect of reality. 
But I question it by virtue of certain actions of the man. 
Nothing daunted, you elaborate the hose. It has a special 
nozzle now, its elevation changes the firing range, perhaps 
it assumes a few boomerang tricks, until you account for 
the phenomena. If I still disbelieve and talk of the con- 
figuration of the space to be travelled you call me unrea- 
sonable. You forget the primary purpose of devising the 
hose and are unable to conceive the phenomena without it; 
its reality is unquestionable to you. *t becomes a choice of 
which is the more reasonable basis. Both are in accord 
with “certain hypotheses which are accepted without further 
inquiry.” And before such a choice of hypotheses physics 
must halt. ‘ 

The theory of gravitation is in just the position of the 
hose today. The new hypothesis is being rapidly developed 
but each new deduction makes only more difficult the choice 
of a base. We lack criteria of reasonableness. We accept 
implicitly a few axioms. It is reasonable, for example, that 
the simpler of two explanations is the more correct. Phil- 
osophers have wrestled with that to no good, or at least to 
no truth. Similarly we assume that action at a distance, 
without at least “strain in the medium” to make physical 
connection, is unreasonable. The uniformity of velocity 
for any isolated body is another instance which in itself 
offends simplicity. On such foundations is physics built. 
The present decade at least recognizes the situation though 
it cannot analyze it further. 

The vigor of the physical thought today is in the elabo- 
ration of other basic hypotheses quite irrespective of reason- 
ableness. Professor A. C. Lunn of the University of Chi- 
cago presented such a reinterpretation on the basis of an 
Einsteinized Coulomb’s law. Much will be heard of it 
after its publication under the title Relativity, the Quan- 
tum Phenomena and a Kinematic Geometry of Matter and 
Radiation. Here time is given its fundamental value, as in 
Einstein’s work, and a time-lattice is constructed on the 
basis of spectral frequencies just as our space-lattice is based 

on the orderly arrangement of molecules in crystals. 

A generation ago physics underwent a similar expan- 
sion but it was based wholly on new facts. Henry Adams 
has described the consternation caused by Roentgen’s almost 
accidental discovery of X-rays and the subsequent revela- 
tions of radium in the hands of the Curies. Physics had 
been placid, its vitality spent, its problems apparently 
solved except for refinements of measurements. Suddenly 
quite unreasonable, if not impossible, forms of energy and of 
matter appeared close at hand. At once it was apparent 
that the ages of learning had taught next to nothing com- 
pared with what remained unknown. The race was again 
adrift on a rudderless raft in a chaotic sea. A hundred 
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years previous Faraday’s work in electricity had had th, 
same effect. Such a stroke would now seem impossib| 
Millikan has said that physics has advanced more in the pas} 
twenty years than it had in the previous two hundred. Th, 
pace is being maintained. The raft is growing, but, mor 
than that, the chaos on which we float is apparent to th 
merest Ph. D. 

The sciences are more than ever necessary to each othe; 
Professor H. D. Curtis of the Allegheny Observatory ; 
marked that the perfection of a photographic plate a hup * 
dred times as sensitive as the best of today would have thy 
effect of replacing the 36 inch Lick objective by a lens of x 
less than thirty feet. This is typical of what chemistry ¢; 
yet do for astronomy, for instance. It is losing its fund; 
mental aspects to physics and may soon be entirely deducibly ' . 
from general laws. But its possible applications in othe 
sciences have hardly begun. A dozen papers in the chemic 
program would usually have been called physics. Th 
anatomy of the atom is slowly being revealed, and in suc 
a way as to eradicate the differences of three years ago wh 
the physicists demanded an atom composed of rapidly revoly 
ing parts to ensure stability while the chemists required 
static atom with a definite surface to account for molecule 
and compound-formation. Here again was a case of reaso 
ableness between two antagonistic hypotheses. 

The news accounts of the meetings piled fact on fa 
discovery on invention. President Coolidge called it 
gathering of the “wonder workers of all the ages.” It 
the applied science which makes the best story and achieve 
appreciation. Yet the dissemination of such predigest 
information, much as it may do for the advancement ¢ 
scientists, falls short of the education which the associatiog 
owes to the country. The primary value of a research 
that it is fun for the doer. So also the primary value o 
the account of the work to society is not the result but th 
method of thought and operation. It was Secretan 
Charles E. Hughes who spoke the words that most need 
be remembered : 


If to an increasing degree we have the security 0 
sound public opinion, if the extravagances and di 
tribes of political appeals fail of their object, and if 
notwithstanding the apparent confusion and welter 0 
our life, we are able to find a steadiness of purpose 
a quiet dominating intelligence, it is largely becau 
of the multitude of our people who have been train 
to a considerable extent in scientific method, who | 
for facts, who have cultivated the habit of inauiry ani 
in a thousand callings face the tests of definite investi 
gations. With scientific applications on every hand 
the American people are daily winning their escaj 
from the danger of being fooled ... We need you 
method in government; we need it in law-making a 
in law-administering. We need your interest in know 
edge for its own sake; the self-sacrificing ardor « 
your leaders; your ceaseless search for truth; your di 
trust of phrases and catchwords; your rejection ‘ 
every plausible counterfeit; your willingness to disca 
every disproved theory however honored by traditio 
while you jealously conserve every gain of the pas 
against madcap assault; your quiet temper, and, abor 
all, your faith in humanity and your zeal to promot 
the social welfare. We need your horizon; your 

look on the world. 

In these things the scientist is inarticulate. 

Geratp L. Wenor. 
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d had the 
impossib| 
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HE consideration of subjects under discussion by the 
biological groups at the recent Washington meetings 
dominated by one interest, function. Classification and 
scription of new structures has come more or less to an 
d. Neither a glance through a microscope nor a pleasant 
purney into a far country will of itself yield new data. 
he shapes and forms of living matter have been described. 
t do they do? How may this performance be meas- 
red? And how shall the control of that activity be 
red? These are the questions asked of living matter by 
he biologist, whatever his official classification, as zodlogist, 
ptanist, anatomist or physiologist. This distinction by 
tle is not now inherent in the type of knowledge he seeks, 
t rather refers to the use of animal or plant forms and 
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ai 5 ij specific methods of its pursuit. The problem of evolu- 

ae a on is no longer all important to the biologist, no matter 
pw it may appear to the layman. Its general outline is 

ly revoly , Dat . 

= Ae pted and used now, not to explain variations in the form 

equired , : 

molecules Structure of various animal groups, but rather to ac- 


t in part for such differences as exist in function. The 
estion of the transition from one animal or plant phylum 
» another is not under heated discussion. That which 
On Tactiolds the interest at the present is the mechanism of con- 
led 't ol within the individual, its growth, reproduction, main- 
S. It enance and movement. This is the era of physiology. 

| achieve After Pasteur and Koch had definitely established the 
edigeste@ ation between bacterial infection and disease, it was hoped 
Ement ¢ elaboration of methods and their further application 
SSOCIatiOGould discover the causative agents of all the bodily ills to 
search @Bhich man is heir. But in 1899 an intcresting correlation 
value off the activity of certain glands, which have no ducts and 
t but th the products of their secretion directly into the blood 
Secretanilire m, was made with metabolic disturbances in other parts 
t need the body. The removal of the pancreas in the dog fol- 
pwed by diabetes and the use of testicular extracts for 
wal of youthful vigor in man and rats were the speci- 
and diagmc data reported. Subsequently experimentation has proved 
, and iffhe first to be correct but has been unable to confirm the 
welter ogmecond. However, this did give a new technique for study- 
pose anj™mg the activity of all glands of internal secretion. Such 
- becausmvas the beginning of a type of research which has invaded 
) traineg@ll fields of animal experimentation. 
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vho lool With the accumulating of data, much of it conflicting 
uiry angio be sure, from the removal of these glands, their trans- 
» Invest tation or the use of their extracts has come one of the 
ry handiireatest triumphs of modern physiology, the control of 





r escam@iabetes by insulin. The complete removal of certain of 
ed youghese glands was followed inevitably by death, that of others 
cing an@™in young animals by changes in their growth processes. 
1 knowiBoon it became apparent that some of them did not only 
rdor “modify bodily growth but together with their effect upon 
jour dig@thers changed sexual development. The older concepts of 
tion Oiaese processes disappeared. Parallel with this research ran 
disca he work upon foods, their caloric energy, the distribution 
‘aditiow™if the amount of protein, fat and carbohydrate necessary 
he paso maintain weight and produce a proper growth curve. 
1, abor fats, carbohydrates and proteins did not act alike, they 
promot not mutually interchangeable. Some sugars were 
yur eded for the young, some fats were more easily assimilated 
id what is more remarkable certain split products of pro- 
ns, amino acids, were necessary for life. 

But this was the beginning. Less than fifteen years have 
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passed since the initial studies on beriberi demonstrated that 
definite changes take place in the nerve trunks of the adult 
fed upon an exclusive diet of polished rice, and that these 
changes could be prevented or modified by an addition of 
the husk itself or its water extract. This extract is now 
known as vitamine water soluble B. Other substances of 
a similar nature were described, fat soluble A, necessary 
for growth, whose absence from food products produces 
rickets, and water soluble C, the vitamine which protects 
from scurvy. At Washington greater refinements of work 
upon these were reported as well as upon others, known as 
vitamine E or substance X, which affect reproductive power 
in cows and rats respectively. Not only then is growth, 
reproduction and life maintained by the activity of internal 
secreting glands, but also by minute amounts of alcohol or 
water soluble substances found in certain foods. 

At the present meetings the discussion of the biological 
effects of light stood isolated from the more or less classical 
work of the preceding years. In 1896 Finsen made the 
first systematic effort to study these effects and their ther- 
apeutic uses by the foundation of his Light Institute at 
Copenhagen. Some twenty years before this, it was found 
that sunlight, correcting for the factor of heat, retarded 
the growth of bacteria. Nearly forty years later it was de- 
termined that the shorter the wave length, the greater the 
lethal effect upon both bacteria and paramoecia. And now 
in the fish fundulus heteroclitus it has been reported that 
the amount of variation in development is proportional to 
the amount of ultra violet which is allowed to act upon 
it. The greater the amount the more marked the 
depression of differention, while with less amounts the fish 
show monster types, always modified at the head end. These 
strong reactions in living cells are produced by light of a 
wave length of less than 300 millimicrons (a millionth of a 
millimeter. Light of such wave lengths penetrates the skin 
to a depth of 0.1 millimeter. The inflammatory reaction, 
sunburn, is the result of its absorption. This radiation also 
increases transiently the number of red blood cells and the 
amount of hemoglobin in the blood, as well as stimulating 
the number of lymphocytes, 100 to 200 percent above 
normal. 

Ultra violet light is particularly efficacious in tuberculosis 
of the bones and joints. It increases the rate of death of 
moribund cells, stimulates the activity of the remaining 
normal cells and augments new bone formation. Its 
fundamental activity in tissue seems to be the same, and for 
this reason plus its bactericidal action is of service in the 
healing of wounds. But one of the most remarkable results 
reported is its use in rickets. In 1921 it was demonstrated 
that the rickets of infants could be cured by short exposure 
to the rays of the sun. This was confirmed later by animal 
experimentation. Further it was shown that inorganic phos- 
phorus in the blood of animals or babies suffering from this 
disease is reduced and, what is more to the point, that sun- 
light exposure appeared to be the sole factor in its subse- 
quent return to normal. Also, as is well known, cod liver 
oil possesses the same magic qualities for its prevention. In 
spite of these clear cut reports, the literature holds data 
which seem to indicate that ultra violet light may not be the 
only factor in the cure of this disease. 

Nevertheless, the attempt to radiate foods which have no 
anti-rachitic factor followed and was successful. The radia- 
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tion with a mercury vapor quartz lamp lends to such foods 
as lettuce, starch, cornmeal, breakfast foods, cottonseed or 
linseed oils a marked anti-rachitic property and prevents the 
development of the disease in experimental animals. The 
sterols such as cholesterol and phytosterol are easily activated. 
But what is more remarkable the radiation of none too clean 
cages not only protects their inmates but also those who 
live in the cage below them. This minute amount of ma- 
terial which gives such powerful protection resembles the 
negligible quantity of iodine necessary to prevent hyper- 
trophy of the thyroid following removal of three-quarters 
of the gland in experimental animals. A drop on the ani- 
mal’s tail is sufficient. 

This effect of sunlight upon animals corresponds in gen- 
eral to results reported for .its action upon plants. Plants 
kept in houses covered with ordinary greenhouse glass, or 
under a glass which let in the ultra violet or under one 
which screened out these shorter wave lengths, grew and 
flowered normally. But when kept in houses shielded from 
the ultra violet and the visible violet to the pure blue, or 
in those protected from all the blues to the green, the plants 
grew tall, the leaves were not so strong and the flowerinz 
tended to be delayed. The shorter the wave length allowed 
to reach the plants, the more ncrmal the growth. This 
differs from the work reported upon animals in that the 
visible violet was active. 


At the present time there is no adequate explanation of 
this phenomenon. When light of very short wave lengths 
is allowed to fall upon certain substances, such as metals, 
the energy absorbed at the surface may result in the escape 
of electrons from the atom leaving the surface positively 
charged. This phenomenon, first described in 1888, is 
known as the photo-electric effect. Now the physiological 
result of radiation may have its origin in the photo-chemical 
reactions produced when light is absorbed. It is known that 
light becomes a powerful oxidizing and reducing agent when 
it dcts upon simple chemical substances. Absorption of light 
energy may increase molecular motion within the body and 
produce thereby a rise in temperature. Indeed, a rise of 
surface temperature of 6.5°F, occurs at a depth of 0.5 
centimeters on exposure to luminous rays, giving “a tem- 
perature possibly exceeding the highest fever temperature 
ever measured without causing the body temperature to rise 
in any appreciable degree.”” These intense reactions for 
light of short wave lengths is due perhaps to the ioniza- 
tion of photo-electric elements in the skin, blood or general 
protoplasm of the animals radiated. Light of a longer 
wave length may prove effective in producing physiological 
changes if the living cell be sensitized. Substances such as 
eosin and hematoporphyrin are able to shift the photo- 
electric threshold of the cell towards the longer wave 
length, so that the same changes obtained with ultra violet 
light may be initiated by visible light. It is possible that 
chlorophyll produces such a sensitization to visible light, 
thus making it photo-active to longer wave lengths, and at 
the same time giving greater absorption in the visible 
spectrum. 

Innumerable studies of particular effects which various 
preparations of ductless glands have upon nervous, sec- 
retory or excretory activity were reported. But the one 
new piece of work in this field was the preparation of an 
extract from the parathyroid gland of the ox. This, when 
given intravenously or subcutaneously, kept parathyroidec- 
tomized animals out of a tetany, which appeared when the 
calcium content of the blood fell below a certain figure. 
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It was remarked in another section that the present method, 
of blood analysis for calcium are questionable. When on 
field has become able to utilize the methods of anothe; 
that field has discarded them! It was ever thus in biology 

In recent years investigation of the nervous system hg 
been largely concerned with the activity of higher centre 
such as the cerebral cortex, and their relation to lows 
ones, with the reflexes maintaining posture, with the ~ 
flexes controlling the viscera and finally with the propag 
tion of the nervous impulse. 


Something of interest was presented in all these lines ¢ 
research except the second. Lesions of the motor cort 
in man make certain groups of muscles more rigid th 
others. But when a similar lesion was made in expe 
mental animals after the period of shock paralysis was ove: 
the muscles of the animal appeared normal. However, | 
was reported that when this lesion was made in cats an 
the animal held up, the muscles which extend the leg we: 
more rigid than those which flex it, a condition resemblin 
that found in the lower limbs of man under a similar jp 
jury. 

For some thirty years it has been thought that inflamm 
tion of certain viscera might be determined by the positicr 
of certain types of skin disturbance. In 1918 such an in 
flammation was described as the stimulus for the contra 
tion of muscles in the abdomen and lower limbs. Now | 
is reported that upon electrical stimulation of certain vs 
ceral nerve plexuses in mammals, muscles of the abdom 
and flexors of the thigh contract. This is important pra 
tically and theoretically. It is additional evidence that t 
afferent nerve fibres from the viscera act through the ce 
tral nervous system and may modify those portions of t! 
body which are non-visceral. Furthermore, this system 
together with the activity of some of the glands of intern 
secretion, the thyroid for example, modifies the general a 
tivity of the somatic part of the system. It was report 
that thyroidectomized sheep need more trials than no 
ones to learn a maze with food and the herd as reward! 
What this relation is or how it works is not known « 
present. 

In the consideration of the process of transfer oi 
disturbance within a nerve, it must be remembered that th 
nerve trunk contains many separate nerve fibres and th 
these single fibres branch and end in several muscle cell 
Consequently, a nerve trunk is not a homogeneous materi’ 
nor is one nerve trunk necessarily like another. In study 
ing this rate of propagation and its various characteristic 
as it passes from one point to another or is transferred from 
the nerve to the muscle cell, it has been taken for granted 
that the disturbance passes at the same rate in all fibr 
It has been shown that this impulse, known as th 
action current is made up of several, travelling at different 
rates in fibres possessing different physiological char 
acteristics. TI 

This resumé is completely inadequate to convey to t 
reader any correct concept of the great variety of work uni 
der investigation in biology. It may be of interest, how, 
ever, to note that in general the newer work is made po: M7 
sible by the application of the methods of physics, chemist 4; 
and physical chemistry to the measurement of life processes. 
Out of such studies in the distant future may emerge a few 
correlations of the intricate activity of protoplasm, which 
may be expressed in the terms of mathematical relation a 
ships. 

Marion Hines Lore. 
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When of Aimless 
F anoth 

n biolon HE thirty-ninth annual meeting of the American 
ystem Historical Association in Richmond during the 


last five days of December, could claim favorable auspices. 
Its program included an Anglo-American conference of 
professors of history at which several British universities 
were represented, and a “general session” at which the pub- 
lic was offered “new light on recent diplomatic history.” 
Such British authorities as A. J. Carlyle, A. F. Pollard, J. 
H. Clapham, R. W. Seton-Watson, Harold W. V. Tem- 
perley naturally swelled the attendance of the Association 
itself; the public is always glad of expert opinion on who 
tarted the War. This last item justified the whole con- 
gress from the standpoint of news interest. Yet it was 
not a very important session. 

The congress offered the stock menu. There were a 
number of group meetings: on ancient, on mediaeval, on 
English history for example, at which papers of very un- 
equal merit were read. The group chairman would then 
invite discussion. As a rule discussion was impossible. 
Most of the papers were of too technical a nature to admit 
of discussion, or of too slight interest to warrant it. The 
chairman’s invitation was therefore not taken seriously. 
“If there is no discussion,” he would say with a decent 
show of surprise, “we will proceed to the next paper. . . .” 
One had the disagreeable sensation that the chief excuse 
for this performance was that some delegate might have 
“read a paper before the American Historical Association.” 
Which at least is bracing for the back-home constituents. 

The “general session,” which in a sense showed the 
group system at its most spectacular, may be briefly dis- 
posed of here. An American historian read a paper dealing 
with the diplomatic negotiations of the last few days pre- 
ceding mobilization in 1914, and this paper was construed 
by the press next day as an expert’s decision that Germany 
after all had been somewhat shoved into the War. An 
English historian then disparaged the evidence in the true 
Oxford Union manner, and proceeded to his own subject— 
the Peace Negotiations. Another English historian, in the 
audience, snorted: “It’s all rot!” —and left the hall. An- 
other American historian then observed that we needed to 
get at the ultimate origins of the War, not the immediate: 
yet the first speaker had explained in his prefatory remarks 
pres that he wished to confine himself for the purpose of this 
teristic APT to the immediate origins. A Scottish historian com- 
8 Sead mented very intelligently on the paper in question, and 
taatel made in passing one of the most acute remarks of the con- 
1 fibre oS He asked his audience’s indulgence while he “just 

threw a few more ideas at their heads.” In other words 
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ceva he realized the absurdity of a staged debate on a highly 

Pad technical subject, a subject which by its nature would draw 
an audience but slightly fitted to deal with technicalities. 

ae There was very little purpose to the meeting. 

eee The congress itself seemed, to at least one of its guests, 

Seal not a member of the Historical Association, to be suffering 


ker from the lack of a sense of direction. Most congresses do. 
PB The World History Congress, held in Brussels in 1923, 


ie displayed the same symptoms in more aggravated form. 
. ie At Richmond this aimlessness was reflected by several 


which features: first, by the non-attendance of historians inclined 
to belittle the whole congress system; secondly, by the 
tendency speakers displayed to justify, quite unconsciously 
as a rule, their trade of historian. Some of the British 
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scholars did it by an old formula: history is a guide to the 
rulers of Empire, and the really good historian is worth 
nearly as much as a good statesman. The Americans, 
bred to hustle, exhorted to research without defining that 
term very accurately. Which leads us to the meeting that 
may have been the real high spot of the convention. 

The program included a group meeting entitled: The 
Colleges and Historical Research, including three papers 
and three leading discussions. It looked harmless. But 
for once the program committee had touched a sore spot. 
The three listed discussions were followed by a stream of 
unlisted ones; it was not all good discussion, and it was 
not free from oratory; but something was happening which 
it would have been difficult to circularize by mail or broad- 
cast by radio. There was an actual exchange of ideas, not 
in the lobby, but in a group of two hundred odd delegates. 
Not only were a number of means discussed for fostering 
and financing research; one speaker challenged the basic 
assumption of the meeting: that research at any cost was 
worth while. In his own homely phrase, “It may not be 
in you.” It was the only remark that a British mediz- 
valist present—judging by his expression—thoroughly un- 
derstood and approved. 

But the meeting proved conclusively that a congress can 
discuss things that really concern it. And not just in the 
lobby, either. One may venture the guess that any group 
meeting that proposed to discuss questions of research, of 
bibliography, or method as a whole, would drain the lobby, 
because these questions concern the whole body of historians 
and not one man. History-writing and history-teaching 
need to define their functions and their problems. Prob- 
ably they need, more than anything else, the help of the 
philosophers. Historians have been imitating natural 
scientists at their worst for a long time now, and as long 
as each specialist regards his province as private property 
secured against interlopers by a massive, and often dull, 
bibliography; as long as such a specialist performs his task 
of collating and reéditing in an “unprejudiced” manner, 
with the shining example of the shrewd diplomat or indus- 
trious man of affairs to lend him courage and countenance ; 
so long he will mistrust the philosopher or anybody else 
who questions his basic assumptions. He merely waves 
aside critics who have not been initiated into the mysteries. 
For has he not “facts” at his disposal that will easily over- 
throw the inexperienced and unworthy philosopher and his 
unhistoric speculations? 

If the history congress persists in clinging to the twenty- 
minute paper on a technical subject as a basis of its official 
operations, instead of probing into the problems of method, 
practical and theoretical, which the historian, and particular- 
ly the teaching historian, faces daily, the invitation to discuss 
is bound to remain a polite hypocrisy. And when once it 
questions its methods, when it asks why teach history at all, 
and on what assumptions can history be based, when once 
it asks indeed why have a Historical Association or an an- 
nual meeting, it will be functioning as an association, and 
not as an aggregation of experts. 

It may remain one of our not unpleasant formalities of 
life, a legal fiction somewhat in want of reinterpretation. 
Perhaps nothing stupendously dreadful will happen if it 
does. 

F. StrRinGreLLtow Barr. 
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HILOSOPHY is the childhood of science. As the 

youth affects the manners and the name of man, be- 
fore he reaches man’s estate, so it is with what we call the 
social “sciences.” They have outgrown their childhood, 
and though not yet matured they are sensitive that one 
should call them sciences. They are in the stage of Sturm 
and Drang. 

If one cares to see what a science that has passed 
its childhood and is in the adolescent stage looks 
like, he will do well to attend the annual meeting of the 
American Economic Association which is held during the 
Christmas recess. This year the economists gathered at 
the Congress Hotel at Chicago, December 28-31, and with 
them met the American Sociological Society and half a 
dozen lesser daughter associations—scientific, propagandist 
and commercial-technical. 

The American Economic Association was founded some 
forty years ago by a group of younger economists, radical 
for their day, and it was some time before the conservatives 
could be induced to join. But from the present distance 
these men appear to have been radical in their conclusions— 
they did not believe in strict laissez faire—without greatly 
altering the general theory of competitive economics from 
which the laissez faire policy derives. Today this body of 
economic theory is being called in question, and the eternal 
process of change finds the younger economists again ar- 
rayed against their elders on this more fundamental issue. 
And on this ground the issue becomes not merely one of 
doctrine but one of logical method as well—the a priori 
reasoning, the neat, schematic abstraction and mathematical 
simplicity of the older economics against the recognition by 
the new of the complexity and endless variety in human 
institutions that goes with a functional and evolutionary 
viewpoint in economics and that is compelled by an appeal 
to the facts. The President of the Association during the 
year just ended, Wesley Mitchell, is perhaps the leading 
exponent of this newer economics. 

It is only a few decades since such subjects as economics, 
sociology, and political science came to be studied and taught 
by specialized investigators. Today there are over 25,000 
members in the Economic Association alone, and internal 
specialization is growing rapidly, as the economist confines 
himself more narrowly to some one corner of his field. 
The subsidiary specialist associations which met with the 
American Economic Association represent various class in- 
terests, the laborer, the farmer, and the banker, and various 
phases of business such as accounting and marketing. 

Intellectual specialization is dangerous at best. It tends 
to separate compartments of thought and the monograph 
mind. But for the social sciences there are peculiar dangers 
in so great a division of labor. When the specialist confines 
his attention chiefly to the problems of a particular class— 
and that is the sort of specialization which is developing— 
he is in danger of becoming imbued with the class bias. 
By this route the transition from scientist to propagandist 
is all too easy. The average business man would probably 
feel this most keenly, if he were to attend some of the 

meetings of the American Association for Labor Legislation. 
To him the student of labor problems is likely to appear as 
somewhat pro-labor. Something the same may be said of 
the type of specialization represented by the American 
Farm Economic Association. But that this tendency to 
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Economics—Moral Philosophy or Social Science? 


class bias is not confined to these groups was strikingly jj. 
lustrated by the meeting on advertising, in which special. 
ized students of marketing presented their views. This 
session was planned as a debate on the merits of advertising. 
But the paper on the Economic Criticism of Advertising 
turned out to be an appraisal of criticisms, and the Balanced 
Discussion of Pros and Cons demonstrated the maxim that 
the middle of the road can be upon the right hand side! 

One of the most significant aspects of the present trend 
in economics which this year’s meeting showed is the 
awakening of the economist’s interest in the law. At several 
of the sessions there were papers devoted to the relations 
between law and economics. Karl Lewellyn of the Yale 

Law School demonstrated that it is possible for a man 
trained in the logic of the law to get out of the rut of legal 
reasoning and discuss the law as a complex of functioning 
human institutions. Instead of confining himself to the 
game of rationalizing legal precedents couched in their 
venerable phraseology, he proceeded to examine legal-eco- 
nomic institutions as the basis of modern competitive indus- 
trial and commercial organization, and to point out how 
the functioning of these institutions differs from what th: 
economic theory of free competition has usually supposed. 
Thus it appears that through the common law of contracts 
the state is regulating industry—‘“interfering with” indus. 
try, if you please—as truly as through legislation regarding 
purity of food or railroad rates. Unlike the simpler lay- 
man’s notion of free contract that underlies the older eco- 
nomics, such a view as Professor Llewellyn’s lends itself 
nicely to an evolutionary approach to present day economic 
institutions and processes. Another very significant phase 
of Professor Llewellyn’s paper is the importance which he 
attaches to the development of special fields of law adapted 
to particular types of conflict between opposing economic 
class interests such as the conflict between employer and 
laborer, and of specialized arms of the government partic. 
ularly competent to deal with these delicate and intricate 
problems. 

In his ability to view the law in accurate perspective, 
Professor Llewellyn stood out in sharp contrast to William 
Draper Lewis of the American Law Institute, who spoke 
on The Adaption of the Law to Changing Economic 
Conditions. While emphasizing the importance of a broad 
liberal education as a background, Doctor Lewis seemed to 
feel that the adaption of the law to economic change can 
only be achieved by steeping the lawyer more thoroughly in 
those complex traditions which have been preserved to us 
out of the past in men who have what we call the legal 
mind. 

But the emphasis which Professor Llewellyn put on the 
functional as distinguished from the more formalistic aspect 
of things is an important phase in the current development 
of economics which deserves attention on its own account. 
Perhaps the paper in which this stood out most clearly was 
that by Sumner H. Slichter on Competitive Exchange as 4 
Method of Interesting Workmen in Output and Costs. 
Professor Slichter proceeded to investigate in the concrete 
the way in which our present wage system functions—how 
far it stimulates production, and how far it does not; how 
far production can be measured, why it is not measured a 
well as it might be; and what can be done to make our 
wage system work better. In addition to compelling econ: 
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omists to grapple more closely with the real problems of the 
present social order, this functional approach of the new 
economics bespeaks the growing kinship of the social sciences 
to biology. The older economics tried to build a social 
science on the mathematical model of physics, and in the 
attempt succeeded in being neither social nor scientific. 

Many economists are still fascinated by the notion that 
the general movement of prices is dominated by the gold 
market, a survival perhaps of the mercantilist views they 
have so often denounced. Hence they look to monetary 
policy to bring about stabilization of prices. A number of 
speakers testified to this faith, but there is a perceptible 
swing away from the conception of a mere mathematical re- 
lationship of the proportionality of the price level to the 
quantity of gold in money uses and toward a recognition 
that the influence of monetary policy on prices is a more 
complex and more human affair—that it works through the 
efiect of interest and discount rates on the periodic fluctua- 
tions of business prosperity and depression. This swing 
was particularly apparent in the papers of John R. Com- 
mons, versatile scholar and senior student of American labor 
problems, and T. E. Gregory, of the London School of 
Economics. 

Probably the most important development which is tak- 
ing place in the field of social science today—a develop- 
ment which stood out clearly at the Chicago meeting—is 
the shift from a priori moral philosophizing to empirical, 
scientific method. For the social scientist, experiment as it 
is known to the exact sciences is scarcely possible at all. He 
must be content to rely on patient observation. Only by 
analyzing a great number of observations with the aid of 
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modern statistical technique can he hope to isolate and study 
empirically the separate influence of any one factor in a 
social situation. 

Thorstein Veblen found the shift toward scientific method 
to be a result of the influence of machine methods of pro- 
duction upon our ways of looking at things, declaring that 
the last rites were about to be performed on the older 
type of economics. And curiously enough, Professor Veb- 
len, an old man, prevented by failing health from attend- 
ing the meeting to present his paper in person, was an- 
swered by a youngster of thirty-three, Professor Raymond 
Bye, who preached “evolution, not revolution” in economic 
theory. No doubt the change to a scientific approach is 
taking place very gradually, and older formulations linger. 
The ghost of Malthus pervaded the discussions of the popu- 
lation problem by the American Statistical Association, but 
it is significant of the changing emphasis in method that 
the problem was being attacked by statisticians. 

The “laws” of traditional economics are at best not easy 
to test statistically. But the increasing appeal to fact has 
led some of the defenders of the older view to a modified 
formulation, more attenuated and less meaningful, which 
shall be true whatever the facts may turn out to be. In 
contrast to this the watchword of the new economics as 
sounded by Professor Mitchell in his presidential address, 
portrays the economic theory of the future as more and 
more in the nature of hypotheses which can be tested em- 
pirically. 

Morris A. CopELanp. 


{[Nore: This address was discussed at length in an editorial 
in the New Republic of January 28.) 


Surveying the Sociologists 


OWADAYS,” writes Philip Guedalla, in Masters 

and Men, “things are changing. There are light- 
minded youag things like Psychology, with too many data 
and no conclusions, and Sociology with too many conclu- 
sions and no data.” 

If the power of suggestion were nearly as potent as 
M. Coué would have us believe the junior social sciences 
would have long ere this breathed their last. The poor 
sociologist, perhaps more than his psychological brother, is 
constantly being told that he is a sick man. Critics like 
Mr. Guedalla or Mr. Mencken essay the diagnosis and 
find that the patient exhibits marked symptoms of ele- 
phantiasis in the region of his generalizations. Sometimes 
it is one of the elder historians who gravely shakes his head 
over a Clinical picture of delusions of grandeur. Or per- 
haps some economist, dusting off an old gibe at meta- 
physics, will vouchsafe the “common sense opinion” that 
the sociologist is now the “blind man in a dark cellar 
searching for a black cat that is not there.” 

In the face of the dicta of the learned doctors, the 
science of sociology not only maintains its hold on life, but 
continues to thrive and develop with every manifestation 
ot hardy well-being. No one could sit through the crowded 
three day program of the Christmas meeting of the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society without a growing conviction that 
there is a cat of a more or less delineable character actually 
existent in the cellar. 

A rough classification of the forty papers presented at the 
Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the American Sociological 
Society, reveals the following topical distribution: Social 


Psychology 13; Statistical Studies in Sociology 8; Rural 
Sociology 7; Biological Factors in Social Causation 5; 
Teaching of Social Science in the Schools 2; Sociology and 
Social Work 2; Methods of Social Research 2; Educational 
Sociology 1. This classification is in the nature of the case 
imperfect and impressionistic, and has no very close corre- 
spondence to the announced subject matter of the sections 
in which the papers were read. However, one can be safe 
in assuming that a significant number of those who were 
on the program were mainly interested in social psychology. 

The veering of the intellectual weathercock of the soci- 
ologists in the direction of social psychology is not the 
result cf a sudden wind storm. The barometer has been 
steadily dropping in this region ever since the sociologists 
and the psychologists attempted any really critical use of 
McDougall’s theories in the scientific analysis of specific 
social problems. The vacuum in the scientific atmosphere 
which was the net result of these efforts operated, by virtue 
of a well known meteorological law, to produce an inrush of 
new doctrinal winds. 

Professors Goldenweiser, Park, Faris and Bernard com- 
posed the quartette which sang more or less harmoniously 
the new canticle of social psychology. The theme of this 
song was in two parts. First came the requiescat in pace 
of the old instinctivistic psychology and the requiem mass 
for one of its bastard brood “the kind, long-headed 
Nordics . . . who never paid their bordics.” The second 
theme was the in excelsis of the new psycho-social approach. 

On the constructive and positive side of their social 
psychology tne sociologists do not present a unified front. 
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The stand taken by Professor Faris, for example, is, per- 
haps, more radical than that which might be assumed by 
Professors Park, Goldenweiser, and Bernard, and is in 
marked antithesis to the whole “conditioned-reflex” theory 
represented by Allport. However, the point of view of the 
Chicago School (as interpreted by Dr. Faris), by reason 
of its thorough-going repudiation of much of the orthodox 
theory, may serve the purpose of throwing into relief one 
of the prominent tendencies in the latter day social-psychol- 
ogical emphasis. 

The argument runs in this fashion: the sociologist must 

rid himself of the impedimenta of conjectures taken over 
from the biologists and the old line psychologists. Sociology 
must abandon the neurological and the physiological ap- 
proach along with the anecdotes and analogies drawn from 
animal psychology and the study of the behavior of human 
infants. All this is essentially inadequate and misleading 
in the analysis of problems which are preéminently problems 
of culture. The way out of the old dilemma of heredity 
vs. environment is to realize that these are not forces which 
operate on passive individuals; but that “heredity” and 
“environment” are concepts which the scientist has created 
for his own convenience in the task of investigating a highly 
complex problem. The hypostatization of cither one or 
both of these concepts can only result in the tail wagging 
the dog. The contribution of the sociologist to the scientific 
explanation of human behavior will vary with the measure 
in which he attempts to state his problems in terms of the 
actual experience of persons in groups—in terms of the at- 
titude of the individual on the one han?, and the culture of 
the group on the other. 
' That this program does not represent solely “the sub- 
stance of things hoped for” was demonstrated in the sec- 
tion on Biological and Racial Factors in charge of Professor 
Hankins. The papers read by Professors Dunn, Reuter, 
Linton and Handman were concrete exhibits of the type of 
results obtainable when the sociologist checks his work 
against the growing fund of anthropological and ethno- 
logical fact. 

Closely allied to the interest displayed by the sociological 
fraternity in the point of view and discipline of social psy- 
chology was the marked insistence on the necessity for 
more painstaking social research. This research animus was 
evident in the opening of the Christmas meeting with a 
special section on Social Research in charge of Professor 
Qgburn of Columbia. At this meeting, eleven reports were 
made covering the wide range of specific projects in which 
the various speakers were engaged. The importance and 
the significance of the papers read in this section are height- 
ened in view of the fact that the selection was made from 
a list of over 250 projects which were submitted to the 
program committee for consideration. 

There is also another and more significant tendency to- 
ward the refinement of research methods, a tendency im- 
plicit in the increasing sectionalization of the yearly pro- 
gram. For example, this year two new sections were in- 
augurated—the sections on Religious Sociology and on The 
Family. The admission of these new divisions, when con- 
sidered together with the other sections which form a 
regular part of the program of the society (namely, those 
on Statistical Sociology, Educational Sociology, Methods of 


Social Research, International Relations, Social Psychology, * 


and Biological Factors in Social Causation) indicates quite 
clearly a definite tendency to break up the problems, and to 
specialize the areas of research activity. The accumulation 
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of data, the sharpening of scientific insight, and the refining 
of methodology, with the attendant particularization oj 
spheres of interest, is the familiar run of events in the 
growth of every science. However, it must not be assumed 
that this stress on research represents an entirely novel 
development, or that the accepted canons of scientific pro 
cedure have been alien to the sociologists in the past—Mr 
Guedalla and all appearances to the contrary notwithstand. 
ing. The development of the research emphasis in sociology 
has been cumulative and persistent. Gradually, the essen. 
tial futility of the grand manner and the sweeping gestures 
with which the Balboas of pioneer sociology discovered the 
Pacific, have been borne in upon the latter day membership 
of the craft. Philosophies of history, theories of social 
progress, panaceas and elaborate schemes for the salvaging 
of civilization are now being rated at their true value. The 
members of the younger generation of sociologists are exhib- 
iting a refreshing ambition to stay in their own back yard, 
leaving the historians, the philosophers, and the reformers to 
play in theirs. 

Dean Small is fond of describing the advance of Amer- 
ican sociology as a “drive toward objectivity.” There is a 
deal of truth in his statement. It cannot be denied that the 
sociologists, qua sociologists, have lost the messianic delv- 
sion of their early scientific adolescence. It cannot be denied 
that there has been a marked decline in hortatory zeal, re 
formatory animus; an increasing tendency to relegate to the 
last chapter of their text books much of the sacerdotal 
verbiage of an earlier day. 

And yet, when one stands off in the corner and surveys 
the sociological scene, one begins to wonder—especially if 
one happens to be a little young and impressionable . 
Where in this heterogeneous group, composed, for the most 
part, of renegade historians, apostate economists, damaged 
social workers . . . where, in such a company, is one to 
find that unity of intellectual interest, that uniformity o/ 
cultural back-ground, that harmony and concord in inten- 
tion, that “like-mindedness,” if you please, which one would 
like to think is characteristic of a scientific group? 

And then one wandered over to the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Economic Association held, appropriately enough, in 
the Gold Room of the Congress Hotel. Here there are no 
social workers, no trousers baggy at the knees, no diffusion 
of intellectual energies. Cigars—good, expensive, masculine 
smelling cigars—are much in evidence; well groomed men 
stand around having their pictures taken for the trade 
journals and repeating to each other the lines from The 
Beggar on Horseback: “overhead, turnover, . . . turnover 
overhead.” The young sociologist takes heart and return 
to his own fold. Oh bitter truth!—not even the economist 
lambs can lie down with the big business lions and escape 
bringing home the smell of the jungle. 

The sociologists have a long, weary road yet to travel be 
fore they achieve their goal of scientific objectivity. Pres 
idents of the American Sociological Society still deliver ser- 
mons on Intolerance, instead of contributing to a much- 
needed unification of sociological method and outlook. The 
ranks of the sociologists are still recruited from intellectual 
nebulae so diverse as to threaten to postpone almost indef- 
nitely the creation of a common universe of discourse and 
a common scientific discipline. 

And yet, I repeat there is a cat—‘“a proud mysterious 
cat.” Patience. The sociologists may yet become foot: 
loose and free. 


Eyter Newton Simpson. 
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Atomic Theory 


THE A BC OF ATOMS 


By Bertrand Russell 


Leigh Page of Yale University, wetting 
in The Literary Review, calls this boo 

“an excellent presentation of the pres- 
ent state of our knowledge of the struc- 
ture and bebavior of the atom .. . quite 


Antelligible to the reader who has had 


no mathematical training ... Yet the au- 
thor succeeds in conveying to his reader 
a clear and accurate understanding of 
even the more complicated een 


ATOMIC STRUCTURE AND 
SPECTRAL LINES 


By Arnold Sommerfeld 


John Mills, in The Literary Review: 
“No serious student of modern physics 
ean afford to neglect the masterful sum- 
mary and the original interpretation of 
this volume by Sommerfeld.” $12.00 


ATOMIC THEORIES 
By F. H. Loring 


Science and Invention: “It is really an 
admirable presentation of the modern 
theories ef the atom .. . and its expla- 
nations of advanced chemical theories 
and of Langmuir’s postulates make ex- 
ceeding interesting reading. This is so 
true that we would recommend the book 
as a literary presentation of the sub- 
ject as well as a scientific one. $5.00 


THE STRUCTURE OF ATOMS 


By Alfred Stock, University of Berlin 


Chemical Age: “An eminently readable 
book suitable for the ordinary reader 
interested in atomic theory... Never- 
theless of value to the student as well 
and forms a concise summary of the 
subject.” $2.50 

















Mathematics 


MATHEMATICAL PHILOSOPHY 


Cassius Keyser, Ph. D., LL. D., Adrian 
Prof. Math. Columbia University 

A consideration of the nature of mathe- 
matics, its significance in thought, and 
its bearing upon human life... . “the 
greatest single recent contribution to- 
ward the humanizing of mathematical 
truth.”"—The American Mercury. $4.70 


VECTOR ANALYSIS 


By Carl Runge, Univ. of Gottingen 
Dr. Runge has succeeded in reducing to 
essentials a subject on which separate 
books are few. Professor H. Levy: 
“The present volume stands in a class 
apart among German text books.” 

12moe, Cloth, $3.50 


THE QUANTUM THEORY 


By Frits Reiche, Professor of Physics 
at the University of Breslau. 

The Mathematical Gazette: “The book 
is a very useful one, and it contains 
much that is not to be found else- 
where except in a foreign tongue... 
physicists have found it very instruc- 
tive. and the mathematician will find it 

a good summary of results.” 
12mo, Cloth, $2.50 


PRACTICAL MATHEMATICAL 
ANALYSIS 


H. Von Sanden, Prof. of Mathematics, 
University Clausthal. Translated by 
“Von Sanden’s work, thoroughly adapt- 
ed to the needs of American readers by 
the translator, exemplifies Runge’s meth- 
ods in the clearest and most practical 
form, and occupies a unique position 
in the field of applied mathematics.”— 
Chemical and Metallurgical Eng. $4.50 


Physics, Chemistry 


THE NEW PHYSICS 


By Arthur Haas, Ph. D., University 
of Leipzig 


Professor Haas has set forth in master- 
ly fashion, without the use of mathe- 
matics the substance of the fundamen- 
tal and revolutionary developments 
which have in recent years resulted 
from experimental and theoretical re- 
search, and their applications which 
render them of general interest. 
lilustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $2.50 


RADIOACTIVITY 


By Dr. K. Fajans, Professor of Phys- 
ical Chemistry in the University of 
Munich 


Journal of the American Chemica! So- 
ciety: “In spite of the simplicity of 
the presentation the book is complete, 
authoritative and well stocked with ref- 
erences to the literature. ... It is well 
arranged and interestingly written and 
has many good diagrams and plates.” 
Svo, Cloth, $3.50 


THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS 
By F. H. Lering 


The main object of this book is to link 
together in a simple way facts which 
are difficult to appreciate when consid- 
ered as isolated phenomena It deals 
with recent developments which include 
electron binding processes in atomic 
structure, in radiation phenomena and 
in electromagnetic reactions. 

8vo, Cloth, $3.75 


THE KINETIC THEORY OF 
GASES 


By Eugene Bloch, Professor at the 
Lycee, St. Louis, France 


The most recent developments of the 
subject in its relations to Thermo-dy- 
namics, the Quantum Theory and Brown- 
ian motion are very clearly expounded, 
and recent work on the behavior of 
gases at low pressures and the width 
of spectrum lines are explained and dis- 
cussed. Svo, Cloth, $3.00 














A Forecast of the Future. 


DAEDALUS, or Science and 


the Future 
By J. B. 8. Haldane 


If “forecasting the future is the sole 
aim of science.” as an American man of 
science recently said, Mr. Haldane per- 
forms the function admirably in this 
provocative little book. “For those for- 
ward-looking souls for whom the fu- 
ture is always the essence of mystery 
and romance, it will be a challenge that 
will set their brains a-tingle.”"—Interna- 
tional Book Review. $1.00 


ICARUS, of The Future of Science 
By Bertrand Russell 


A brilliant rejoinder to Mr. Haldane’s 
“Daedalus,” The New Republic says of 
it: “Mr. Russell has succeeded in ex- 
hibiting the incompleteness and precari- 
ousness of the achievement heralded by 
Haldane.” $1.00 


TANTALUS, of the Future of Man 
By Dr. F. C. 8. Schiller 


Dr. Schiller replies to both Bertrand 
Russell and Mr. Haldane in a brilliant 
essay on the future of humanity which 
he says is still “Yahoomanity” just be- 
neath the surface, a problem in salva- 
tion which he puts up to the psycholo- 
gist and the student of eugenics. $1.00 


Write for a circular of this series 








The Theory of Relativity 


EINSTEIN’S THEORY OF 
RELATIVITY 


By Max Born, of the University of 
Gottingen, 


Written in a manner which makes this 
interesting subject clear to the student 
who has littl knowledge ef mathe- 
matics. $5.00 


SIDELIGHTS ON RELATIVITY 
By Albert Einstein 


Two lectures on “The Ether asd Rela- 


tivity”; and “Geometry and Experi- 
ence.” Illustrated, 12moe, Cloth, $1.50 
RELATIVITY AND GRAVITA- 


TION: 


By T. Percy Nunn, of the University 
ef London.” 


American Mathematical Monthly “It 
should have a place in all college li 
braries and on the shelves of all stu- 
dents who expect to proceed to the 
study of graduate mathematics. It's 
style is lucid and its exposition log 
ical.” 12mo, Cloth, $2.40 


RELATIVITY FOR PHYSICS 
STUDENTS 


By G. B. Jeffery, D. Sc. 


The aim of these lectures is to introduce 
the theory of relativity to students of 
science who are able to make consid- 
erable use of mathematics as an instru 
ment of thought, but who may not be 
quite ready to face the mathematical 
analysis which is essential fer the thor- 
ough exploration of the subject in al! 
its ramifications 

$2.40 


SPACE—-TIME—MATTER 
By Herman Wey! 


Einstein in the preface of his ews great 
book describes this work of Dr. Weyl 
as “A comprehensive and excellent text- 
book which is to be warmly recommend- 
ed to mathematicians and physicists in- 
terested in the Theory of Relativity.” 

$7.50 


THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY 
OF RELATIVITY 


A. Kopff, University of Heidelberg 


This book will appeal particularly to 
those who desire a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the subject than can 
be obtained from many recent books, 
purporting to explain an essentially 
mathematical theory without the use of 
algebraic symbols. $3.20 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
EINSTEIN’S THEORY OF 
GRAVITATION 


By Erwin Freundlich 


Dr. Freundlich has made accessible to 
all who have even a modest equipment 
of scientific knowledge the fundamental 
bases of Einstein's new theeorys, togeth- 
er withtheir relation to mathematics, 
physics and astronomy. $2.5 


THE CONSTITUTION OF 
MATTER 


By Max Born, University ef Gottingen 


Three valuable essays which deal with 
their subject from different points of 
view. Dr, John, S. Andersen: “These 
three essays give an excellent resume of 
the present-day knowledge of one of 
the most important branches of sci- 
ence.” 12me, Cloth, $2.50 
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The Great Learned Lobbies 


ONGRESS HOTEL, Chicago, December 31, 
1924.—Three days in and about the Gold Room. 
Mostly about, of course, rather than in. “Where is the Gold 
Room?” asked a seasoned economist when the meetings 
were half over. The rest of us had seen little more of the 
formal sessions. For in the Gold Room only one man may 
talk at a time, but in the lobby outside and up and down 
Peacock Alley there are talking-places for many groups of 
enthusiastic debaters. And apparently no lonely autocrat of 
a coal-mining valley, and no trapper mushing in from the 
North to a Hudson Bay trading post, ever came to a long- 
deferred talk-fest with more eager tongues. Again and again, 
the buzz of their conversation surges into the Gold Room 
itself and threatens to silence the speakers. At home, no 
doubt, most of these men believe in education by lecture— 
for their students; here by the hundreds they show their 
belief—for themselves—in education by talk. The real con- 
vention, so every old-timer repeats to the newcomers, is what 
goes on in the lobbies. The Great Learned Lobbies! 
The learning is of many sorts, to be sure. There by the 
door, for example, an economist and a sociologist stand in 
deep discussion. Splendid,—the harmony of rival discip- 
lines. “The Finns,” says one of them. Anthropology, no 
doubt—very basic. “The Finns,” he continues, “run on 
the balls of their feet. That’s how Nurmi ”And some 
of the conversation, on the other hand, is economic enough 
but much less spontaneous. Perhaps that youngster talk- 
ing so rapidly to a graybeard is an earnest ten-minute-man 
seeking friendly counsel before he reads his manuscript. 
But more likely he is a job-hunter nervously spreading his 
intellectual wares on the bargain-counter. For The Lob- 
bies are a trading-post in more than the figurative sense. 
They are the great academic slave market; behind the 
elaborate curtain of set speeches and of abstract discussions, 
goes on the serious business of the buying and selling of 
men. Few are neither shopping nor being shopped. But 
for all that, the flood of eager and disinterested economic 
talk keeps welling up. Most of us resist the fascinating 
subjects of the Olympics and the Big Ten and Rockne’s 
Four Horsemen, just as most of us resist the dance music 
of Coon Sanders’s Jazz Orchestra on the floor below. 
(Most, but not quite all. “Curious what some men will 
do for their rheumatism.”) And many a job-seeker forgets 
why he is really here in excited talk with his fellows. Up 
and down the corridors it goes on,—subtle dialectic over a 
nice point of “theory,” verbal sleight of hand juggling Laws 
of Population into Laws of Food and back again while 
plants and people alternately multiply at alarming rates, 
shrewd comment on debts and reparations and the follies 
of governments, the appeal to psychology and its denial. 
But why do we value this active and agile talk? For 
the opportunity of meeting and understanding conflicting 
theories? So we might piously phrase it, and it would be 
partly true. The Gold Room programs themselves laid 
good preparation, and one or two of the round table dis- 
cussions that for a single afternoon almost emptied the lob- 
bies provided excellent battlegrounds. But this is not the 
whole story. Most of us, I felt, were eager for a warmth 
somewhat more genial than that which comes from the ap- 
preciation of opposing systems. Just what, I did not quite 
understand until a series of staccato cheers broke in last 
night upon the solemnity of the Gold Room,—the strayed 








revelry of some banqueting Rotarians. A group of econ. 
omists approached from the direction of the banquet. 
“What's all that noise you’ve been making out there?” 
“Oh, we've just been cheering the quantity theory 4; 
money.” ‘That made everything clear. Our main business 
had been just that,—the cheering of our own theories and 
the booing of our opponents’. One of the younger de. 
fenders of old-fashioned theory, for example, had ended 
skilful paragraph by tracing the origin of a certain doctrine 
to “Ricardo himself.” “Since when did Ricardo get to be 


Himself,” muttered my neighbor. The dean of the hetero 


dox had sent on a biting analysis of the peaceful penetra. 
tion of economics by business. “Well, Veblen didn’t 
bother us much,” exulted the faithful in the lobbies, “Al 
we did was laugh at him.” And when a certain contro- 
versy began to crackle into heated discussion on the floor. 
one of the protagonists made public protest. “I didn’: 
know this was meant to be a debate.” Discussion with 
opponents is all very well, but it is more fun to discuss our 
opponents with our friends. 

Probably this is inevitable. Most of us have at least 
reached the “years of waning flexibility,” and the learning 
of a new point of view is a long-time process. We all know 
this in the classroom, whatever we may think when we sit 
down to convert our opponents by means of a ten-minute 
or a twenty-five minute paper. And so the set speeches 
themselves, like so much of the talk in the corridors, have 
the effect of the yells or war-cries of rival factions—chal- 
lenge to the opposition and encouragement to the like- 
minded—rather than that of essays in persuasion. Very 
much of it, in fact, seems to sift out into two opposing 
chants, sung with many variations in the lobbies and more 
sonorously from the speakers’ tables. That of the orthodox, 
chanted boldly by the younger old-masters and a little more 
cautiously by their elders, sounds something like this :— 


There is a fun- 
There is a fun- 
There is a fun- 
damental law. 
Ricar- 
Ricar- 
Ricar- 
do clearly saw. 


law 
law 
law 


as befits their fewer reverences, 
battle-cry to the lilt of a certain 


And the rebel faction, 
seem to be setting their 
lewder tune:— 


Pro- 
LIFerating, CU Mulating, 
DEAT H-to-the-old-law CHANGE-oh! 


Not the broadening conflict of opinions. That we can 
get at home, at least where a tolerant Head or a change 
of administration has mixed the factions. What we came 
here for was a “cult reunion” and the confirming and 
fructifying of our own theories in the fellowship of the 
like-minded. Above all, the convention has been a Confir- 
mation Meeting. And so, cheering and being cheered, 
happy and a little hoarse, we leave the lobbies for the return 


to the outposts and the great silences. 
Carter GoopriecH. 
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| Recent APPLETON Texts 


| For Colleges, Universities and Normal Schools 


| THE FIELD OF PSYCHOLOGY 
By Maoison Bentiey, Ph. D., Professor of Psychology 
and Director of the Psychological Laboratories in the 
University of Illinois. $3.50 
| THE NORMAL MIND 
| By WiiuiaMm H. Burnuam, PA.D., Professor of Peda- 
| gogy and School Hygiene in Clark University. $3.50 
ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 
By Frank Watts, Lecturer in Psychology in the Uni- 
versity of Manchester. With introduction by Joseru 
Jastrow. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF REASONING 
By Dante S. Rosinson, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy 
in Miami University. 2.50 
READINGS IN PHILOSOPHY 
By Avsert E. Avey, PA.D., Assistant Professor of 
Philosophy in the Ohio State University. $3.00 
CONTRIBUTIONS OF SCIENCE TO RELIGION 
Edited by Suamcer Martuews, LL.D., Dean of the Di- 
winity School of the University of Chicago. $3.00 
| SOCIETY AND ITS SURPLUS 
By Newer LeRoy Sims, PA.D., Professor of Sociology 
in the Massachusetts Agricultural College. $3.00 
| THE BIOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
OF SOCIETY 
By Artuur Denpy, D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Zoology 
in King’s College, University of London. 
| HUMAN ORIGINS 
By Georce Grant MacCurpy, Ph.D., Research As- 
sociate in Prehistoric Anthropology with Professorial 
Rank; Curator of Anthropology, Yale University. In 
two volumes. Over 400 illustrations. $10.00 per set 
| AMERICAN STATE GOVERNMENT 
By Joun M. Matuews, PA.D., Professor of Political 
Science in the University of Illinois. $3.75 
PUBLIC FINANCE 
By Harter L. Lutz, Professor of Economics in Leland 
Sanford University, California, $4.00 
PRINCIPLES OF IMPORTING 
By Wayne E. Butrersaucn, B.S., M.S., Professor of 
$5.00 





Transportation in Syracuse University. 
ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS STATISTICS 
By Rosert Riecet, PA.D., Professor of Insurance and 
Statistics in the Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania. $4.00 
CONSTRUCTIVE MERCHANDISING 
By Rosert E. Ramsay, Author of “Effective Direct Ad- 
wertising” and Effective House Organs.” $6.00 
A STUDY OF THE MODERN DRAMA 
By Barretr H. Crarx, author of “European Theories 


of the Drama,” etc. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO TEACHING 
By Nev Hartano Dearsorn, 4.M., formerly Director 
of the Training School ef the Oswego State Normal and 
Training School. $1.80 

TEACHING ENGLISH IN ELEMENTARY 

| AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By Pauw Kuiapper, PA.D., Dean of the School of Educa- 
cation, College of the City of New York. $1.90 

| THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE PRESCHOOL CHILD 

By Biro T. Batowin, Ph. D., Research Professor in Ed- 
ucational Psychology and Director, and Lore I. 
Strecuer, Ph.D., formerly Research Assistant Professor 
in the lowa Child Welfare Research Station, State 
University of Lowa. $2.25 

| LABORATORY STUDIES IN 

| EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

By Ecnert M. Turner, M.A., Instructor in Education 
in the College of the City of New York, and Georce 
Hersert Betts, PAD. $1.75 


—_ = 
| A descriptive booklet on any of these volumes will be sent 
you upon request. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 WEST 32nd STREET, NEW YORK 
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His two latest books have recently been published 
—BEYOND THE PLEASURE PRINCIPLE, 
which contains an important new discovery, the 
Repetitive Complex, and analyzes its relation to 
the romance of death ($1.50); GROUP PSYCHOL- 
OGY AND THE ANALYSIS OF THE EGO 
($2.00) an application of psychoanalytic method 
to problems of crowd behavior. His A GENERAL 
INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOANALYSIS 
($4.50) remains the finest and most popular gen- 
eral treatment of the science. 14th edition just off 


STEKEL 


For circulation only among students and members 
of the medical and legal profession, we have pub- 
lished the first two volumes of Dr. Wilhelm 
Stekel’s monumental work on abnormal psychol- 
ogy, consisting mainly of case analyses. Other 
volumes are to follow. The work is “PECULI- 
ARITIES OF BEHAVIOR” and treats of such 
conditions as Pyromania, Kleptomania, mania for 
travelling, ete... The translation is by Dr. J. S. 
Van Teslaar... Two volumes, Octavo, $8.50. 


LOWIE 


His new book PRIMITIVE RELIGION ($3.00) 
besides being a very useful and penetrating sum- 
mation and critique of theories of religious origins, 
breaks new ground in the application of psychol- 
ogy to the problems of religion. [ts reception has 
been very enthusiastic. 5th edition just issued of 
PRIMITIVE SOCIETY ($3.00), now a standard 
work in its field. 


KAMMERER 


Dr. Kammerer’s work, THE INHERITANCE OF 
ACQUIRED CHARACTERISTICS, has been sub- 
jected to the severe criticism that is offered the 
new and revolutionary in science. But it has its 
staunch defenders, among them Professors Thorn- 
ley Gardner and H. F. Nuttall of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, Professor Ernest W. MacBride of the Lon- 
don Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
Prof. Dr. C. O. Jensen of Kopenhagen, Denmark, 
Prof. Wilhelm Roux of the Anatomisches Institut, 
Germany, Prof. Dr. Hanz Przibram of the Vivari- 
um at Vienna, etc. It is likely that Mr. Kammer- 
ers heterodox opinions on heredity will be the 
accepted doctrine of tomorrow. Even his severest 
critics admit that his work is useful for its com- 
plete treatment of the subject and his conclusions 
should be examined impartially. Many illustra- 
tions from photographs and charts. $4.50. 


The Natural Philosophy 
of Love is a sport in literature, one of 


those rare and invaluable cross- 
ings of art and science for which the world is 
grateful. The author is the famous French novel- 
ist and essayist, Remy de Gourmont, and with his 
Gallic curiosity about Eros he made a penetrating 
and complete biological research and study of its 
manifestations through all nature. The book is a 
masterpiece in both its fields. Translated by Ezra 
Pound. Circulated only for adult readers. $5.00. 
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Psychology 


SYCHOLOGY is a very popular subject. The in- 
terest which actual psychologists naturally feel in the 
field of their endeavors is apparently shared by many others 
who are concerned with the results and applications of this 
research. Just how popular psychology is, the recent 
meeting of the American Psychological Association in Wash- 
ington amply demonstrated. In practically every one of 
the specialized sessions into which the meeting was divided 
a large amount of room, even of standing room, was oc- 
cupied by outsiders. 

What American psychologists are interested in on their 
own account may be gathered from the great variety of the 
content of the papers presented at the various sessions. The 
scope of this interest ranges from theoretical questions con- 
cerning the fundamental data and methods of psychology, 
through the mental influences upon radicalism and morals, 
how to tell when one is intoxicated, and the question 
whether chimpanzees have ideas, down to the method of 
employing clerks and rating them in their work. In gen- 
eral, interest in psychological problems is fairly divided be- 
tween the various sorts of tests on 6ne hand and experi- 
ments performed in the laboratory on the other. The 
laboratory work, in turn, is distributed over animal experi- 
mentation, especially upon rats, and the older and more 
firmly established work on comparatively elementary human 
activities, principally those of a sensory character. Experi- 
mental research on special forms of seeing, hearing, etc. is 
decidedly on the increase. 

Another indication of the prevailing trends in psychology 
proper is the close alignment of the psychologists in terms 
of conventions and traditions of various sorts. The psy- 
chologists are pretty completely sorted out into hostile 
camps upon the basis both of fundamental problems and of 
special issues of fact. The differences upon fundamental 
problems put psychologists in sharp contrast with physicists, 
for example. There are several reasons for the existence of 
this situation. The assumption of the objective attitude is 
still very new in psychology. Established ideas, crystallized 
into fixed preconceptions, maintain a very strong hold still 
on the students of this science. Accordingly, we find 
schools of various shades bidding for adherents. At the 
Washington meeting, for example, much interest was mani- 
fested in a distinct, if not entirely new, movement originat- 
ing in Germany called the Gestalt Psychologie. Few con- 
verts may be expected, however. Those psychologists who 
are not already enrolled under some banner seem inclined 
toward a greater objectivity than such a modification of 
spiritualist doctrine as the Gestaltists offer. 

Two other circumstances make for a close adherence of 
psychologists to schools and traditions: the difficulty of the 
data which they examine and the nearness of the data to the 
investigator himself. In human psychology, of course, it 
is his own activities in which the psychologist is interested. 
Under the combined force of these circumstances the per- 
sistence of all sorts of prejudicial dogmas is inevitable. 
Thus, for example, the nervous system continues to main- 
tain its place both as an important psychological fact and 
as a method of explanation despite the evidence which 
neurologists and physiologists are gradually building up to 
the effect that the nervous functions are quite other than 
the psychologists have traditionally conceived them. 

The elementary experimental methods to which some 
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psychologists continue to adhere whether they apply to the 
facts or not constitute another such dogmatism. Every 
scientist must insist by all means upon the experimental 
verification of whatever hypothesis or bit of information he 
may develop. But to distort or reject facts in particular 
instances because one is employing a method that is ap. 
plicable only in other situations is hardly a profitable pro- 
cedure. For example, in the study of the psychological 
aspects of political activity can we expect much from 
method which considers the situation as though the acts 
performed were simple physiological functions? In the 
scale of scientific values, what weight can the correlation 
of so-called radical and conservative political opinions with 
slowness or rapidity of simple acts of various sorts have as 
compared with the study of individual human beings react- 
ing in an institutional setting with all its social, economic, 
and traditional complications? That is, experimentation is 
here in danger of becoming experimentalism. The very 
effort of the experimentalists, evidenced at this meeting, to 
divide themselves from the other members of the association 
and to form an inner circle of higher degree is evidence that 
this danger is none too remote. 

The very commendable effort to keep psychology down 
on the level of hard facts is typical of the thought of Amer- 
ican psychologists. Even the indiscriminate use of exper 
mental methods, though it may have certain conventional 
and dogmatic implications, serves no doubt as a guarantee 
that the data of the science will be actual facts and not bare 
logical constructions or, even worse, day dreams. On the 
whole it is fair to say that American psychologists are much 
more interested in facts than they are in ideas. Thus the 
prospects for general progress in psychology are exceedingly 
favorable. Among the most hopeful developments of « 
newer sort is the work on children. A number of papers 
were presented dealing with child data which will lead to : 
fruitful increase of our knowledge concerning child devel. 
opment, and so by implication of our information concerning 
psychological phenomena in general. 

Certainly attendants at the psychological sessions must 
have been gratified to observe the wholesome changes of at- 
titude toward the intelligence tests. In the first place, 
clinical workers now seem inclined to lean toward the studs 
of the development, training, and surroundings of children 
and away from an exclusive reliance upon intelligence test 
scores and I. Q’s. No doubt this trend is fairly general 
although the tradition still remains which stresses the cruder 
conceptions of intelligence and its measurements. 


Indeed, it is probably safe to say of the general attitude ot 
psychologists toward fundamental problems that the ten 
dency to objectivity is growing. Five out of the six papers 
read at the general sessions in which fundamental attitudes 
were of chief importance, very decidedly stressed the neces- 
sity of objectivity in psychology and indicated an advance 
from the older introspectionistic, or subjective, point o! 
view. But one need not consider this fact especially signifi- 
cant. Silence is eloquent, but not necessarily of consent. 
Those psychologists who cling to the spiritistic tradition do 
not indulge in the discussion of basic principles. Instead ther 
confine theraselves to laboratory studies of mental qualities 
conducted by the most rigid experimentation with instru- 
ments of precision, 


J. R. Kantor. 
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The First of the PAUL CARUS MEMORIAL LEC- 
TURES will be ready February 1. It is entitled 


Experience and Nature 
By Professor John Dewey of Columbia University 
CONTENTS 
Chapter 


Experience and Philosophic Method. 
Il. Existence as Precarious and Stable. 
Ill. Nature, Ends and Histories. 

IV. Nature, Means and Knowledge. 

Vv. Nature, Communication and Meaning. 
VI. Nature, Mind and the Subject. 
VIl. Nature, Life and Body-Mind. 
. Existence, Ideas and Consciousness. 
IX. Experience, Nature and Art. 

X. Existence, Value and Criticism. 


Large 8vo. Printed in clear type on good paper. 
Pp. 500. Cloth, $3.00 

PATENTS, INVENTION AND METHOD. By H. D. 
POTTS. A guide to the general lines of procedure in Inven- 
tien and Discovery. Price $1.50 

The author is a member of the Council of the University 
of Liverpool. The book attempts to answer these questions: 

What is an invention? 

How can it be defined legally? 

How can inventions be made 


THE CARUS MATHEMATICAL MONOGRAPHS 
Established by Mary Hegeler Carus 


The Mathematical Association of America announces that the 
first Carcus Monograph is ready. It is entitled 


THE CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS, 
by Prof. Gilbert Ames Bliss, of Chicago University 


It is intended for readers who have not specialized beyond 
the calculus. It is a book of 190 pages, size of type page 
3%x6, and contains 45 wax engravings. Bound in cloth and 
printed on high quality paper. Price $2.00. 


The editors of the OPEN COURT MONTHLY magazine 
and the MONIST QUARTERLY invite articles and discus- 
sions on all subjects relating to the Scientific method in 
religion and philosophy. While its policy is not radical, it 
advocates progress in religious thought along the same lines 
as in Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics, Biology. Sample 
copy sent on request. New catalogue of books now ready. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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The Permanent Court 
of International Justice and the 
Question of 
American Participation 


by Manley O. Hudson 





This is the first book published in America con- 
cerning the organization and work of the new | 
World Court. Mr. Hudson as a member of 
the Legal Section of the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations has had unusually intimate | 
contacts with the Court, so that he writes as a 

careful student of its three years of history. | 
The first part deals with the establishment of | 
the Court, its activities year by year, and espe- | 
cially with the difficult subject of “advisory | 
opinions.” Thesecond part presents the case for 
American participation as urged by Presidents 
Harding and Coolidge and by Mr. Hughes. 


$4.00 a copy at all bookshops 





Harvard U niversity Press 


8 Randall Hall, Harvard University, | 
Cambridge, Mass. | 




















ALLPORT'S 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Allport’s Social Psychology is the most satisfactory text on 
this subject that I have seen at any time. In substance it 
is scientific throughout and up-to-date, the work of a psy- 
chologist who knows what he is talking about and has‘ no 
obsessions. It makes numerous substantial contributions, 
modestly offered. It is well planned, well proportioned, and 
in exposition felicitous. I welcome it as the book I have 
been looking for to recommend to students by way of prep- 
aration for theoretical work in sociology. 

FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS, 
Professor of Sociology, Columbia University. 


2.50 Postpaid. 








PATRICK’S 





INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 


The book is written with unusual clearness and intel- 
ligibility and devotes a just amount of space to the prob- 
lems which are of most interest at the present time—a trait 
that is not always found in introductions to philosophy. I 
anticipate a career of great usefulness for the book. 

DR. JOHN DEWEY, 
Columbia University. 


$2.50 Postpaid. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston New York Chieago San Francisco 

















NORTH AMERICA 


ITS PEOPLE AND THE RESOURCES, DEVELOP- 
MENT, AND PROSPECTS OF THE CONTINENT, AS 
AN AGRICULTURAL, INDUSTRIAL AND 
PRODUCING AREA. 

By J. Russell Smith 


Author of Industrial and Commercial Geegraphy, Com- 
merce and Industry, ete. 


With 410 illustrations, maps, etc. 


JOHN DONNE 


A STUDY IN DISCORD 
By Hugh I’Anson Fausset 


John Donne, poet, satirist, preacher, was one of the richest 
and most complex natures of Elizabethan literary men. 
This biography is an interpretation of his life and work in 
terms of his inner conflict between the medizval and modern 
attitudes. $3.50 


HENRY THOREAU: 


BACHELOR OF NATURE 
By Leon Bazalgette 
Translated by Van Wyck Brooks 


A new biography with all the charm and vitality of Lytton 

Strachey’s “Queen Victoria” and Maurois’ “Ariel.” The 

story of a man who loved the earth.”—N. Y. World. 
$3.00 


& COMPANY 


$6.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE 
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Philosophy: And This Was All the Harvest 


HE American Philosophical Association exists in 

name only. By a brave pretense the Eastern Division 
maintains the fiction of the “twenty-fourth meeting.” Real- 
ly, however, the American Association came to an end five 
years ago. The fact is significant. The professors of the 
middle western group had for some time been meeting on 
their own account, usually in the spring. ‘They found it 
troublesome to attend the meetings of the national body, 
most often in an eastern university, and therefore proposed 
a regional division. The proposal was adopted. Two 
months ago the cleavage was made more emphatic by the 
organization of a Pacific division. The professors of phil- 
osophy still meet. But they meet at home. 

Even so, the members do not attend. The Eastern Divi- 
sion includes Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, 
Princeton and Cornell, and two or three score colleges. 
The meetings of the Division on December 29 and 30 were 
held in a small class room. The presidential address was 
delivered in the parlor of a fraternity chapter house. 

At these meetings the members of the Division smoked. 
This was the first occasion in the history of this association 
upon which tobacco has spiced philosophy. Nat- 
urally the phenomenon became the subject of desultory con- 
versation on the walks to and from the dining hall. By 
general agreement, this was the effect of a Quaker atmos- 
phere. The program bore the following ill-advised an- 
nouncement: “According to a long established custom of 
the College, there is no smoking in the main building; but 
this does not apply elsewhere.” A clear invitation. But 
this is only an efficient cause. The final cause was implicit 
in the program. 

The two morning sessions were devoted to papers on 
various philosophical subjects. None of these presumed to 
offer anything in the way of a discovery or even a fresh 
synthesis of fundamental philosophical conceptions, neither 
did any single one overtly raise the issues upon which the 
philosophers are divided into schools. 

Discussion was desultory. Readers were asked what they 
meant by a given word and informed that the questioner 
does not use it in that sense. After Professor Morris 
Cohen’s paper, The Romantic Element in Kant’s Philos- 
ophy, in which he pointed out in his usually brilliant and 
witty fashion that Kant was not wholly a formalist, some 
one protested that he did not consider Kant a romantic, to 
which Mr. Cohen replied that he should hope not; he had 
intended to refer only to a certain element. The most 
constructive paper on the program, read by a young German 
scholar, Dr. Edgar Wind, who is not a member of the As- 
sociation, dealt with the basis of esthetic judgment. Discus- 
sion was prevented by the necessity of finishing in time to 
catch an early train. 

The afternoon session was devoted to the memory of 
Professor James E. Creighton, one of the founders of the 
Association, who died last October. The tone of the papers 
was extraordinarily defensive, so that the net effect was one 
of severe criticism skilfully warded off. In his conduct of 
the Philosophical Review, it appeared, Professor Creighton 
had been suspiciously favorable to papers of his own way of 
thinking; but this was due to a fine contempt for super- 
ficiality, and flippancy. In his writing, he might have seemed 
to be meticulous and dull, so great was his abhorrence of 
cheap originality and devotion to careful scholarship in the 


service of established truth. He often deplored, one of his 
colleagues said, a certain disposition in students not to op- 
pose him in argument. He loved real intellectual clash, 
he used to say, when scholars marshalled their full resources 
against each other. But if there was one thing he could 
not tolerate it was prejudiced opinion and mere shirking 
insubordination. Upon that he had no mercy. 

The passing of Professor Creighton is very significant. 
It represents the passing of the last phase of the transcen- 
dental tradition, run out into a mildly ecclesiastical negation. 
The Philosophical Association was founded in the heyday 
of this school. Its weakness is due to the fact that the phil- 
osophy of the founders has withered but has not yet been 
ploughed under. Nearly fifteen years ago a new sect arose, 
the New Realists. For a time their shock troops made the 
meetings lively. They have become more numerous. They 
have even subdivided. But they have also, apparently, 
grown apathetic. The most vigorous tradition is of course 
the one represented by Professor Dewey. It could probably 
capture the programs of the Association. But pragmatism 
is sceptical of metaphysics and indifferent to the Association. 
It prefers to express itself before a wider public. 

In his presidential address Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn 
called upon the philosophers to save the world from’ confu- 


sion and apathy. No one laughed. 
Cc &. A. 





Geratp L. Wenot, dean of the School of Chemistry and 
Physics of Pennsylvania State College, is widely known | 
for his researches upon atomic composition and energy. 

Marion Hines Loes is assistant professor of anatomy at the | 
University of Chicago and the author of a research 
monograph on the Fissura Hippocampi. 

F. STRINGFELLOW Barr is professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

Morris A. CopeLaAnn, assistant professor of economics at | 
Cornell University, is one of the contributors to the 
recent codperative volume of the younger economists, 
The Trend of Economics. 

EyLer NewrTon Simpson is instructor in sociology at the 
University of Chicago. 

Cakter L. Goopricu is assistant professor of economics at 
the University of Michigan and the author of The 
Frontier of Control. 

J. R. Kantor is professor of psychology at Indiana Uni- | 
versity. The first volume of his Principles of Psy- — 
chology has just issued from the press. 




















RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
Columbia Studies in History, Economics and Public 
Law 


Farmers and Workers in American Politics. 
By Stuart A. Rice, Ph. D. 
Tory Democracy. Price, paper, $2.50 
By William J. Wilkinson, Ph. D. 
Price, paper, $3.50 
The Labor Policy of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 
By Charles A. Gulick, Jr., Ph. Dd. 
In press: Price, paper, $2.00 
Protective Labor Legislation. 
By Elizabeth F. Baker, Ph. D. 
The Roman Colonate. By Roth Clausing, Ph. D. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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“A real contribution to education” 





Beacon Lights 
of Science 


by 
Tueo. F. Van WaGENEN 


“Should be of immense value to the student of 
mathematics, astronomy, biology, chemistry, physics, 
and so on, for it gives in compact form the essential 
facts about the most conspicuous men of their pe- 
riods. —Louisville Courier-Journal. 

“Concise, comprehensive survey ot the pageant of 
personalities who have contributed mightily to human 


welfare. —Congregationalist. 


“A distinctly notable book.” 


—Boston Transcript. 


“An excellent biographical cyclopedia of scientists.” 
—New York Times. 


Illustrated $3.00. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 


NEW YORK 





PROBLEMS OF CITIZENSHIP 


By Hayes Baker-CrorHers, 
Dartmouth College, 

and RutH ALuiison Hupnut. 
An authoritative study of numerous important civic prob- 
lems. Reasoned conclusions are substituted for prejudice 
and bias in the discussion of The Newspaper, Immigration, 
The Negro, The Woman Question, Labor, Civil Liberty, 
and International Relations. $2.75 


INSTINCT 


A Study in Social Psychology. 
By L. L. Bernarp, 
University of Minnesota. 
“The author approaches the subject from an original point 
of view, gives a thorough, precise and convincing discus- 
sion of what is known about it, and arrives at conclusions 
from which, though they are destructive of accepted doc- 
trines, there seems to be no reasonable escape. It is de- 
cidedly important book.”—Professor Charles H. Cooley. 
$3.60 


THING AND IDEALS 
Essays in Functional Philosopy. 
By M. C. Orro, 
University of Wisconsin. 

A critical inquiry into the present state of society, and a 
realistic discussion of the things and ideals that make for 

the livable life. Written in a distinguished style. 
“Professor Otto is certainly one of the clearest philosophic 


minds now living in America.”—C. E. Ayres in The New 
Republic. $2.50 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


19 West 44th Street New York 
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MUSIC AND ITS STORY 
By R. T. White 

This book fills the demand for a small manual 
dealing in a simple way with the growth and de- 
velopment of Music as an art. The advanced 
student will find all the information he needs in 
many excellent modern text-books, and the con- 
noisseur is also well provided for. But almost all 
of these books are too detailed and statistical for the 
average student. 

“This is one of the most practical manuals that has 
yet been published on general class music teaching, 
apart from singing. It is gradually dawning on edu- 
cationists that a training in listening to music is as 





essential in musical education as a training in per- 
formance.”—Journal of Education. $3.00 


ASPECTS OF THE WAY—Being Meditations and 
Studies in the Life of Jesus Christ 


By A. D. Martin 
This book contains twelve studies of the mind and 
character of Christ, written with a practical and 
devotional aim. The author’s object has been to in- 
terest the general reader. $2.40 





RELATIVITY and Common Sense 
By F. M. Denton 


The object of this book is to explain the meaning of 
the theory of relativity—not in “common-sense” 
terms, since this is impossible, but in reasonable 
terms such as may be followed by anyone who knows 
a little science and a little mathematics and, in par- 
ticular, by anyone whose first efforts to tackle the 
subject have brought discouragement—natural com- 
mon-sense having been too severely shocked by the 
theory’s “absurd” demands. $4.00 


PERSIAN LITERATURE IN MODERN TIMES — 
A. D. 1500-1924 


By Professor E. G. Browne 


This volume concludes the task, which Professor 
Browne undertook more than twenty-two years ago, 
of writing a complete Literary History of Persia 
from the earliest times to the present day. Yet it is 
not merely a monument of scholarship, but is replete 
with interest and is written with the sensitive humor 
and sympathetic warmth which Professor Browne’s 
many readers have learned to associate with all his 
work. $12.00 








For sale by THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, American Agents 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Prairie Avenue and 25th Street, Chicago. 
Huntington Chambers, Copley Sq., Boston. 


350 Mission Street, San Franciseo. 
330 So. Harwood Street, Dallas. 
17 Houston Street, Atianta. 
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Outstanding series 


of interest io 


of 
MODERN BOOKS on EDUCATION 


Directors, Supervisors, and Superintendents 








Experimental Education 
Series, Macmillan 





00 
The Fundamentals of Sta- 
tistics. By =. 


; ‘ paring 

How to Experiment in Edu- 
cation. By McCall......$2.60 
Special Talents and Defects. 
By Hollingworth.....$1 .60 


Brief Course in 
Education Series 
Edited rb LD Monroe, * 


Brief Course in the History 
of Education. By Monroe. 
$1.80 

Brief Course in the Teaching 
Process. By Strayer. "$1.80 
Principles of Sociology with 
Educational Applications. 
“> SRE Reee: $1.80 
as by spebainan of Childhood. 
orsworthy and Whit- 

$1.80 

me P. ology of Subnor- 
mal Children. By Holling- 
boa EEE OS, a $1.80 
School Hygiene. By Dress- 
ler $1.80 
Vocationai Education. By 
Snedden —.................. ..$2.00 


Teachers’ Professional 
Library 
Edited by 
Nicholas Murray Butler 


The American Second School. 


sche 1 Hepion phe “a 
00. ene. By Shaw. 
4 $1.60 


The Teaching of Elementary 
Mathematics. By ee 


$1.8 

bar, ata of English. ‘By 

ub 
The Teaching of History “By 
Johnson 
Teaching of Physics for oar 
poses of General Educa- 
tion. By Mann...........$1.80 


Modern Teachers’ Series 


Edited by William C. Bagle 

The American Public School. 
A Genetic Study of Princi- 
ples, Practices and Present 
Problems. By Finney..$1.60 
Fundamentals in Education. 
 - anaes $1.40 
The Improvement of Teach- 
ing. B. G. E. Freeland $1.60 
The Lesson in Appreciation. 
By Hayward................ $1.20 
The Project Method of 
Teaching. By —— 
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The Macmillan texts cover a wide range 
of subjects and are written and edited by 
authorities. 





EDUCATIONAL FINANCE INQUIRY, 
PUBLICATIONS OF: 


Vol. I. Financing of Education in the 
State of New York. By Strayer and 
Haig $1.00 


— 


Voi. II. Elementary School Costs in 
the State of New York. By R. O. 
Stoops 1.00 


Vol. IIT. The Cost of Secondary Edu- 
cation in the State of New York. 
By Hunt 1.00 


Vol. IV. Bibliography on Educational 
Finance. By Alexander... «11.00 


Vol. V. The Fiscal Administration of 
City School Systems. By J. R. Mc- 
Gaughy 1.00 


Vol. VI. Financial Statistics of Public 
Education in the U. S. 1910-1920. 
By Mabel Newcomer. 1.00 


Vol. VII. The Cost of Education in 
California. By Cubberley and Sears 1.25 


Vol. VIII. The Financing of Educa- 
tion in Iowa. By Russell, Holy, and 
others Preparing 


Vol. IX. The Financing of Public 
Schools in the State of Illinois. By 
Morrison 1.00 


Vol. X. The Political Unit of Public 
School Finance in Illinois. By 


























Reeves 1.00 
Vol. XI. The Public School Debt in 
Illinois. By Willett. 1.00 





Vol. XIi. A Study of Public Schoo! 
Costs ifi Illinois Cities. By Henry. 1.00 


Vol. XIII. Unit Costs in Higher Edu- 
cation. By Elliott and Stevens_Preparing 





Advance orders will be taken for 
book which are not yet published. 


The Macmillan Company 


64-66 Fifth Avenue New York 
Boston Atlanta Dallas 
Chicago San Francisco 





Supervised Study 
Series 
Edited by 
Alfred Laurence Hall- ey 


$1.40 
Supervised Study in English. 
By McGregor ~.......... .-$1.40 


Supervised Study in the Ele- 
mentary School. By Hall- 
Quest . $2.00 

Supervised Study in Mathe- | 
matics and Science. onai 
Sumner $1.40 


American Teachers 
College Series 
Edited by J. A. H. Keith and 

C. Bagley. 
Introduction to Teaching. By 
Bagley and Keith....... $1.80 
Procedures in High School | 
Teaching. By Waples_$2.00 
Junior High School Curri- 
cula. By Hines.......... $1.50 


Textbooks in Education 
Series 
Edited by Paul Monroe, 
Ph. LL.D. 








Democracy and Education. 
By Dewey. $2.25 
The History o the Education 

of Women. By ll. 
$2.60 


A History of the Family as 
a Social and Educational! 
Institution. By Goodsell. 

$3.00 | 

How to Measure in Educa- 
tion. By McCall........ .-$3.25 

The Principles of Education. 





By Henderson..............$2.75 
Principles of Science Teach- 
ing. By Twiss............ $2.00 


Principles of Secondary Edu- 
cation. By Monroe......$3.40 
The Prussian Elementary 
School. By Alexander..$2.50 
Source Book in the History 
~ fi Education. By aon. 
$3.00 





Seurcs Book in the Philo- 
sophy of Education. | ony 
Kilpatrick 

State and County — 
al Reorganization. By Cub- 
ORES $1.75 

State a County School Ad- 
ministration, Vol. II_..$1.75 

Source Book. By penta 


$2.75 
Statistical Method. By 9400 


ley 

A Textbook in the Principles 
of Education. By Mon- | 
roe $3 50 





























